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ABSTRACT 

Tnis fourth document in the Education and Human 
Services Consortium's Series on Collaboration puts current efforts to 
create comprehensive and coordinated child and family-serving systems 
in a 30-year context of related endeavors- Starting from the premise 
that thinking about ways to structure and improve human services has 
been clouded by decades of myth, counter-myth, and nonproductive 
rhetoric, the paper proceeds by systematically sorting through this 
inheritance to develop a new perspective for the 1990s. In the course 
of the analysis numerous service and access models of the 1960s and 
1970s, and the paper concludes by offering five lessons for the 
future based on the experiences of the past. The lessons concern: (1) 
the importance of modesty and humility (that is, of not raising 
expectations beyond some point of real possibility) ; (2) an awareness 
of limited resources; (3) the need for diversity and collaboration; 
(4) the effects of complexity; and (5) the need to build synergy. The 
service delivery and access models of multiservice centers and 
settlement houses are discussed. The planning and resource allocation 
nodels considered are the Youth Bureau model and state and local 
offices for children. Models for specific places, such as Model 
Cities, are also noted. A commentary by Sidney L. 
additional issues, including the need for outcome 
in funding approaches, and the need for planning, 
references. (LB) 
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commitment to the creation of a more responsive system of education and human 
services for children and families. The Series is designed to develop and widely distribute 
resources that Consortium members believe contribute significantly to collaborative efforts 
on behalf of improved policy and practice. In fostering dialogue and constructive action among 
state and local education and human services policy makers, administrators, and practitioners, 
Consortium members — and other groups that may choose to join — exemplify the kind of close 
professional collaboration necessary to forge genuine systems change. 

Serving Children and Families Effectively: How the Past Can Help Chart the 
Future, by Peter B. Edelman and Beryl A. Radin, puts today's efforts to create more 
comprehensive and coordinated child and family-serving systems in a thirty-year context of 
related endeavors. The authors argue that thinking about how to structure and improve human 
services has been clouded by decades of myth, counter-myth and non-productive rhetoric. 
Systematically sorting through this inheritance, Edelman and Radin develop a new perspective 
for the "90s, revisit numerous service and access models of the '60s and 70s, and offer today's 
architects of change five lessons for the future, A commentary by Sidney L, Gardner raises 
additional issues that sharpen the paper's analysis and utility. 

The authors wish to thank the National Forum on the Future of Children and Families of the 
National Research Council and the Institute of Medicine for commissioning an earlier version of 
this paper. Thanks are due also to Terri Bergman, Martin Blank, Samuel Halperin, Janet Levy, 
and Atelia Melaville who provided useful comments on both this paper and its commentary. 
The generosity of the Annie E. Casey Foundation, Lilly Endowment, Charles Stewart Mott 
Foundation and Few Charitable Trusts has made it possible to print and disseminate mono- 
graphs in the Series to a large audience. 
Other resources in the Series on Collaboration include: 

• New Partnerships: Education's Stake in the Family Support Act of 1988, an 

exploration of the potential for collaboration among education and welfare agencies in the 
implementation of the Family Support Act. 

• What It Takes: Structuring Interagency Partnerships to Connect Children and 
Families with Comprehensive Services, by Atelia L Melaville with Martin J. Blank, 
describes what high quality comprehensive services should entail and focuses on inter- 
agency partnerships as a potential key to the large-scale delivery of such services. It describes 
the factors that affect local efforts and provides guidelines to help beginning initiatives 
succeed. 

• Thinking Collaboratively: Ten Questions and Answers to Help Policy Makers 
Improve Children's Services, by Charles Bruner, aids state and local policy makers 
in considering how to foster collaborations that will truly benefit children and families. 
Checklists are included to assess key issues in establishing interagency initiatives, demon- 
stration projects and statewide -eforms to foster collaboration. 
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Introduction 



"The questions 
about how to 
structure and 
improve human 
services that were 
fueled by the 
momentum of the 
'60s have never 
been fully 
answered. As the 
1990s begin it is 
time to query: What 
has experience 
taught us about 
what we should do 
differently if we get 
the opportunity to do 
anything at all?" 



A generation ago a new debate 
began in the United States 
over the complex problem of 
how to structure human ser- 
vice delivery systems. 
Remarkable political, economic, and social 
changes have taken place in America over the 
ensuing three decades, but this issue still 
enmeshes social policy analysts and advo- 
cates. The 1960s brought a number of 
changes in perspective that continue to frame 
the boundaries of the debate today. Two of 
these developments are particularly impor- 
tant: first, an expanded definition of who 
should receive various kinds of services; 
and second, a reappraisal of the ability of the 
existing structure of human services to 
meet the nation's needs. 

Thirty years ago a national interest in 
assisting the poor and minorities with services 
funded by tax dollars appeared for the first 
time in a non-crisis context. These 
efforts — which were to become the legacy 
of JFK's New Frontier and LBJ's War on Pov- 
erty — combined with the programs of the 
New Deal to create a fabric of social pro- 
grams similar to that found in some of the 
European welfare states. The agreed upon 
clientele for services expanded, and the fed- 
eral government came into the picture as a 
significant, ongoing funding source. 

The recognized agenda of needs broad- 
ened as well. Problems previously ignored 
became legitimate targets to be addressed. 
The nation discovered that the poor routinely 
endured a wide array of debilitating eco- 
nomic, educational, legal, health, and family 
problems. The equally diverse set of human 
services that emerged in response reflected 
an acceptance of an active and innovative role 
at the federal level. The rhetoric of rights 
and high promises was in the air. The new 
services reflected a "crazy quilt" design 
rather than an orderly pattern, but, in the 
optimism of the time, many assumed that a 
coordinated system would emerge. 

So ripe was the climate for change that 
questions arose across the board about the 
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performance of virtually everyone who had 
had some role in the earlier, less activist 
era. Government at all levels was faulted for 
inertia: old-line federal agencies, and states 
and local governments across the board. 
State governments were seen as especially 
moribund. Professionals of all kinds came 
under attack: social workers, teachers, 
doctors, lawyers and bureaucrats. Service 
delivery institutions were targeted as well. 
The performance of educational institutions, 
corporations, trade unions, churches, and 
foundations came under scrutiny. Residential 
institutions were particularly suspect men- 
tal hospitals, schools for the retarded, acute- 
care hospitals and jails. 

These developments — the broadened 
definition of clients and service needs, the 
acknowledgement of the role of the federal 
government and significant federal funding, 
and the questioning of governmental, profes- 
sional, and institutional performance — 
played a role in framing the debate over how 
to deliver services most effectively that has 
continued on and off ever since. 

The debate over these issues — particu- 
larly over program structures and strate- 
gies — is so entangled with other political bat- 
tles of the period that it evokes great contro- 
versy. For some, the scary and even 
scarring memories of the period are a bar- 
rier to fine-tuned discussion. For others, a 
broadside attack on the period (or a blanket 
defense for that matter) is a way of avoiding 
other issues. Any effort to assess the les- 
sons of the '60s and 70s strikes at the heart 
of an extremely difficult policy question: 
What is the appropriate standard by which to 
evaluate the programs created during that 
era? Were their anticipated outcomes 
intended to eliminate all problems (as the 
rhetoric of high promise suggested) or were 
they meant to introduce incremental 
changes constituting an acknowledgment of 
profound social problems and a commitment 
to further increments that would over time 
evolve into a solid system? 

5 



The questions about how to structure and 
improve human services that were fueled 
by the momentum of the '60s have never 
been fully answered. For the last decade they 
were seldom even asked. As the 1990s 
begin, there is some indication chat they are 
back on the table. So it is time to query: what 
have we learned? What has experience 
taught us about what we should do differently 
if we get the opportunity to do anything at 
all? 

THE 1960s: SUCCESSES OR FAILURES? 

In many ways, the 1960s have become a 
Rorschach test for the society. People react 
reflexively to the mention of that era and see 
in it what they want to see, for good or ill. 
Because the debate over this experience is 
waged on so many levels, it is difficult to 
present a balanced picture of its contribu- 
tions and limitations, but some conclusions 
can be drawn safely. 

To begin with, the picture for the poor and 
minorities in the society is improved in many 
respects over what it was in 1960. Despite 
the many problems that remain to be solved 
and complications that have emerged since 
that time, some things did get better. At 
the same time, it is not at all clear how well 
we have institutionalized these changes. We 
know that millions of people did escape pov- 
erty, especially during the period between 
1960 and 1973, but current data suggests 
that the improvements are fragile, at best. 

Still, there were definite gains. Much of 
what was gained during the civil rights revo- 
lution is still largely intact, in legal, if not in 
economic terms. Legal services for the poor 
are recognized as important even if current 
resources for such activities are signifi- 
cantly more limited than two and a half 
decades ago. A revolution for the rights of 
women came into its own although it, too, 
has difficulty in attaining economic justice to 
go along with legal rights. Health care for the 
elderly is vastly improved, despite the cur- 
rent attacks on Medicare funding. Health 
care for the poor, with all its limitations, is far 



better than it used to be. Services for the 
mentally retarded and the developmentally 
disabled have been revolutionized, and the 
disabled, in general, have come a long way. 
Our society has acknowledged that early 
childhood development programs for disad- 
vantaged children are important, as is the 
need for special nutritional attention for 
low-income pregnant mothers and young 
children. 

These are not trivial advances, and most 
of them originated in initiatives that began 
in the '60s. Despite this, the decade has a 
bad name, even among many sophisticated 
people. Much of the debate over the contri- 
bution of the 1960s revolves around the Com- 
munity Action Program and Model Cities — 
the two most conceptually radical attempts 
to deal with service delivery problems. Both 
attempted to create new structures that 
would perform planning and coordination 
functions at the grass roots level, providing 
mechanisms to deliver services to the 
unserved or underserved more effectively 
than existing institutions. 

Community Action 

Under the Community Action Program 
(CAP), which was a key part of the War on 
Poverty, some 500 community action agen- 
cies were set up around the country. CAP 
was not a program in and of itself. It was 
meant to be, as Kaplan and Frieden have 
written, "a process for mobilizing resources 
and coordinating other programs." 1 

The Economic Opportunity Act created 
quite a long Kst of programs: Head Start. 
Neighborhood Legal Services, Neighbor- 
hood Health Centers, Foster Grandpar- 
ents, Job Corps, VISTA, and various job 
training programs to be run through the 
Department of Labor. The idea was that, for 
those programs that were to be delivered 
at the kx:al level, the CAP agency would be 
the umbrella coordinating agency and might, 
but need not, run some of the services itself. 

This sounds inn(x.*uous enough. There 
were, however, three key features that made 
the initiative far from business as usual. The 



'Bemaid J. Frieden and Marshall Kaplan. Tfa I'ohht s ut / than Aid t'nrni Mmkl Cites To Hvvtnw Sharing. 

Cambridge. MA.: MIT Press. WL p. 41. 



"The Community 
Action Program and 
Mode! Cities . . . 
both attempted to 
create new 
structures that 
would deliver 
services to the 
unserved or 
underserved more 
effectively than 
existing 
institutions. ' 
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"It is entirely 
appropriate to 
contemplate a cycle 
of parallel 
programs in a 
parallel agency or 
agencies every 
generation or so, to 
shake things up. 
While the specifics 
may be different, it 
may well be time for 
another such 
strategic 
initiative." 



first was that the CAP agencies were set up 
outside the political system, and were not 
accountable to the mayors or any other local 
ejected or appointed officials. Second, CAP 
agencies were to involve the "maximum feasi- 
ble participation of the poor, " which was widely 
understood to mean that they were to be 
controlled, in terms of how their boards would 
be structured, by the people they were 
intended to serve. Third, their funding came 
directly from the federal government, not 
through any intermediate governmental filter. 

What happened next was predictable and, 
it is generally agreed, intended. CAP agen- 
cies began to march on City Hall. They didn't 
just sue (although they did tliat, too); they 
used federal money to rent buses and make 
signs so they could make demands on city 
government. They were not beholden to 
City Hall for anything, and few of them were 
advised by professionals who might have 
warned them o: the risks of being confronta- 
tional. Voicing the outrage of many local gov- 
ernments. Mayor Daley of Chicago came to 
Congress and prevailed upon Congress- 
woman Edith Green to amend the law to 
thwart the CAP agencies' autonomy. 

By the early 1970s, the CAP agencies had 
receded into small serial service delivery 
agencies, basically outside the organized 
social service delivery system. (That is 
where many, if not most, of those that sur- 
vived remain). Although far fewer in number 
than during the 1960s, CAP agencies still 
have a small assured source of federal fund- 
ing via the block grant administered by the 
Community Services Administration. They 
can continue to go it alone if they choose to, 
although a good number of them have 
become integrated into local service delivery- 
networks (if for no other reason than to get 
United Way, local foundation, or local gov- 
ernment — including Title XX— funding). 

This is most emphatically not a sad story. 
Most of the "mini-categorical" programs 
which the CAP agencies were supposed to 
coordinate have survived albeit under new 
auspices. Some, like Head Start, have made 
it to the Hall of Fame of successful social 
programs. All were transferred to other fed- 
eral agencies. 

It is not surprising that parallel programs 
set up in parallel CAP agencies did not sur- 



vive in that form. They were conceived as 
independent efforts so as to escape stultifi- 
cation in a traditional bureaucracy. They 
were meant to serve as a "yardstick" 
against which to measure the performance 
of existing programs and as a goad to push 
old-line agencies to do better. 

This is not a situation that can be expected 
to last. The programs originally assigned to 
the Office of Economic Opportunity met a 
key objective: To wake up other bureaucra- 
cies. Had OEO continued as it was, it might 
well have become as lethargic as the agen- 
cies it was designed to change. Indeed, this 
strategy is not something to be done only 
once in history. It is entirely appropriate to 
contemplate a cycle of parallel programs in 
a parallel agency or agencies every genera- 
tion or so, to shake things up. While the spe- 
cifics may be different, it may well be time 
for another such strategic initiative. 

The CAP agencies themselves also made 
a contribution. During their brief heyday they 
gave a generation of poor people a taste of 
having a sense of control over their own 
lives. They did actually contribute to chang- 
ing the behavior of some elected officials. 
And they left behind a group of people who 
were nurtured there, learned how to use the 
system, and went on to community leader- 
ship in many instances. 

The CAP experience has taught us how 
difficult it is to use public money to set up 
an alternative politics. Using federal money 
to fund litigation against governments has 
been controversial and has barely survived. 
Political advocacy funded with tax dollars is 
inherently problematic because the targets 
of advocacy will fight back. 

We have also learned that direct federal 
funding of a locally untethered set of service 
delivery agencies runs a particular risk that 
such agencies will not become part of a local 
service delivery network. For the long run. 
local service delivery agencies and entities 
which are accountable or connected to local 
governmental or philanthropic institutions 
or networks are more likely to achieve their 
objectives than those that are not. 

Model Cities 

As the Office of Economic Opportunity 
was being launched, planners for the new 
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Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment were working on an initiative based 
on premises somewhat similar to community 
action. They, too. envisioned a process that 
would pull together existing categorical pro- 
grams at the local level to make them more 
responsive to the needs of the poor. It was 
widely felt that the urban renewal efforts of 
the fifties had failed to help the poor, and in 
many cases had hurt them by destroying 
their housing and not providing anything with 
which to replace it. 

The task force planning what turned out 
to be Model Cities believed that physical 
renewal was not enough, and that housing 
construction and rehabilitation had to be com- 
bined with education, health, and social ser- 
vices. Their report called for a massive 
housing program, a total approach, and flex- 
ibility regarding local building codes, federal 
bureaucratic rules, and categorical bound- 
aries. It said three principles should govern: 
1) concentration of resources; 2) coordina- 
tion of talent and programs; and 3) mobiliza- 
tion of local leadership. The idea was that, if 
new money for housing was combined with 
access to existing federal programs in other 
areas, enough in the way of resources would 
be available to stimulate a successful local 
process to coordinate and build linkages 
among programs. 

The bill finally enacted as Model Cities fell 
far short of what had been recommended. 
The Vietnam War robbed it of funds; its 
implementers were not given the authority 
that had been sought to pull in funds from 
other departments. The expediters who were 
to have been installed to package initiatives 
for each city were not created. And, on top 
of everything else, what was originally to 
have been a small number of concentrated 
demonstrations was dissipated into some 66 
cities. Even without the Vietnam War it is 
doubtful that enough money would have ever 
flowed anywhere to demonstrate anything. 
Lacking either the new money or any way to 
command access to the existing money, there 
was no "glue" to cause people at the local 
level to take the Model Cities planning pro- 
cess seriously. 

There was nothing particularly wrong with 
the original design of Model Cities. The prob- 



lem was that a watered down version — not 
the original design — was enacted into law. Is 
there a lesson? One possibility is that, if 
there is a desire to demonstrate what can 
be done in one neighborhood on a concen- 
trated basis, enough resources had better 
be made available to make a difference. 
Model Cities is, if nothing else, a lesson in 
dissipation of limited resources. 

COORDINATION INITIATIVES IN THE 1970s 

By the end of the 1960s, the scars from 
the decade pulled strategists away from the 
community level to focus on coordination and 
planning at the national level. The initiatives 
of the 70s were much more modest in scale. 
In the early 70s programs were advanced 
within the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare aimed at coordinating the array 
of categorical programs that had been cre- 
ated over the years. Policy planners 
believed that by developing opportunities for 
consolidation at the national level, state and 
local agencies would be able to rationalize 
the system and create new structures that 
were more effective deliverers of services. 
HEW funded a number of demonstration 
programs aimed at the integration of services 
at the local level but was never able to obtain 
congressional approval for large scale reform 
efforts. During the late 70s, attempts were 
also made to foster partnerships of city, 
state, and federal agencies but they, t<x>, 
remained small-scale programs that were 
eventually replaced by Reagan Administra- 
tion block grants. 

THIRTY YEARS OF EXPERIENCE: 
THESIS, ANTITHESIS, AND SYNTHESIS 

Much of what the society believes about 
the programs of the 1960s is colored by the 
way these efforts were portrayed — even 
caricatured— in the 1980s. The debate about 
effective services became a polemical con- 
test centered around three issues: 1) the 
role of the federal government; 2) money as 
a lever for change; and 3) the search for a 
panacea. Thinking about each of these issues 
has been clouded by a battle of myths: the 
efforts of the '60s were reduced to slogans 
and replaced by mirror-like, opposite slo- 



"To demonstrate 
what can be done in 
one neighborhood 
on a concentrated 
basis, enough 
resources had 
better be made 
available to make a 
difference. Model 
C;t;ss is, if nothing 
else, a lesson in 
dissipation of 
limited resources.'' 
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The Great Society 
oversold its 
programs and, 
concomitantly, the 
efficacy of federal 
intervention 
unaccompanied by 
other initiatives . . . 
the mirror-image 
myth of the 80s 
pictured the national 
government as 
useless in dealing 
with domestic social 
problems and, thus, 
with no role to 
Play.'' 
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gans in the 1980s. It is time to go beyond 
these slogans and to create a discussion in the 
'90s thct synthesizes the substance of these 
issues and moves from rhetoric to action. 

The Role of the Federal Government 

The mythology about the '60s is that peo- 
ple believed that federal programs alone 
could solve the country's social problems. 
While there was a tendency in many programs 
of the '60s to believe that the essential lever 
for change came from Washington, there 
were some other efforts that recognized the 
contribution of other institutional actors. 
But the lack of experience within the country 
about the changes in the structure of social 
programs (and the relative naivete of pro- 
gram designers) contributed to a simplistic 
approach. No question, the Great Society 
oversold its programs and, concomitantly, the 
efficacy of federal intervention unaccompa- 
nied by other initiatives. The exaggerated 
style of the time led to an unreasonable 
increase in people's expectations. When the 
problems weren't solved (and new problems 
such as Vietnam and Watergate emerged) 
some people became disillusioned and turned 
away from government. 

(iiven this disillusionment, it is not sur- 
prising that the mirror-image myth of the '80s 
pictured the national government as useless 
in dealing with domestic social problems 
and, thus, with no role to play L' this effort. 
Rather than governmental action, we were 
told that private sector voluntary action alone 
is the appropriate institution and mode of 
intervention. 

The synthesis for th? '90s must combine 
an awareness that while government has a 
role to play at all levels, it cannot do the job 
by itself, even with the full participation of 
state and local government. Our society's 
pressing swial problems will not be solved 
without the participation of all of us, individu- 
ally .'nd in the institutions of which we are 
a part— our churches, our companies, our 
unions, the United Way. This new synthesis 
also recognizes a new balance between 
rights &rj responsibilities. The people who 
need help also have an obligation to take 
responsibility for themselves and to make 
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the maximum us of the help available to 
move toward self-sufficiency. 

The particular role that government 
should play constitutes a key question. The 
federal government's role is relatively easy, 
apart from debates over how much money 
it will put in. Other than Social Security, the 
Veteran's Adminstration, certain agricul- 
tural matters, the federal prisons, and ser- 
vices for the military and their families, the 
federal government does not deliver ser- 
vices directly. It pays for them, and in 
recent years it has reduced somewhat the 
extensive use of tiny categorical programs 
that tie up state and local governments and 
private providers in multiple reporting, 
overlapping and even inconsistent regula- 
tions, and multiple planning requirements and 
grant applications. Nonetheless, while there 
are fewer tiny categorical aid programs in 
some program areas than there were in the 
sixties, the system still has difficulty manag- 
ing categorical programs. And, even as to 
programs that arc packaged in larger frame- 
works, there is still a large debate over the 
degree and form of regulations and man- 
dates that should accompany federal funding. 

The number of funding streams that con- 
front one trying to organize comprehensive 
or multiple services from a neighborhood or 
community perspective is truly awesome, 
and raises important questions about the role 
of state and local government. It is time to 
explore the possibility of a coordinating or 
packaging function, particularly for local 
government, at either the neighborhood or 
municipal level. A related question is the 
"make or buy" issue — the extent to which 
government, either state or local, should 
deliver services itself through its own 
employees, and the extent to which it 
should "privatize" by contracting or using 
grants to accomplish its purposes. 

One theme governinr 'he answers to 
these questions should be the idea of com- 
munity. We seem to have lost the idea that 
a significant social policy aim is embodied in 
the notion of community, of a serial infra- 
structure that embodies stability and security 
and shared values. For many today, individ- 
ual opportunity is nullified because there is no 
community around them. No matter how 



strong their family, the street is a jungle with 
unsavory and often fatal attractions, pres- 
sures, and perils. Surely one role of govern- 
ment is to help rediscover and rebuild the 
sense of community that we have lost in too 
many places. l*ursuit of this theme should 
guide new service initiatives as well as 
efforts to deal with the way services are 
organized. 

Money as the Lever far Change 

The era of the '60s has been portrayed as 
a time in which people thought that simply 
"throwing money at problems" would make 
them disappear. While it was true that people 
during those years had more confidence in the 
ability of money to evoke social and institu- 
tional change, the resources for this task were 
never made available even at the level author- 
ized by Congress for individual programs, let 
alone at the scale required to make real 
change. Viewed in the context of the 1990 
budget, it is dear that despite the rhetoric of 
premises, the fiscal policy was remarkably 
careful. The average annual deficit during 
Resident Johnson's time in office was less 
than $6 billion, and that includes the years of 
paying for the Vietnam War. 

The 1980s counterpoint to this position 
was that we could solve social problems 
without any federal money at all. Somehow, 
magically, a groundswell from the society 
would create a climate in which all the needed 
soup kitchens anil homeless shelters would 
emerge, inspired and guided by a lot of tough 
talk from Washington. If government funds 
were required, they would come from the 
local community or from the state. 

The '90s synthesis must be that we cannot 
solve all of our problems without money, but 
that money alone will not solve them either. 
There are deeper structural failings to con- 
front. School bureaucracies are stultified, 
and principals and teachers are blocked from 
taking initiatives that would benefit their stu- 
dents. Pub'ic housing units in many major 
cities stand unoccupied for lack of mainte- 
nance, not just lack of funds. Our health-care 
system is still excessively hospital-based and 
not sufficiently preventive. 

That there is a major structural agenda is 
particularly worth bearing in mind in talking 



about effective services. Measures to make 
services comprehensive, accessible, and bet- 
ter coordinated are structural to be sure, but 
they will miss their mark unless they are 
accompanied not only by adequate funding 
but also by a long list of other structural 
changes including better education and train- 
ing of those delivering the services and 
changes in public personnel policies that cre- 
ate sanctions against unproductive workers 
and rewards for those who are productive. 

Search far the Panacea 

The third myth about the '60s is that peo- 
ple believed there was a silver bullet, a sin- 
gle magic program that — if we could just find 
i* — would solve all our ills. And, in fact, 
people have jumped from one quick fix and 
one panacea to another over the years. Yet 
we have not stayed with any intervention 
long enough to see whether it would make a 
difference and we have not taken the time to 
correct the flaws in the initial version to see 
whether it would work better when 
improved or redesigned. 

The reactive myth of the '80s — that noth- 
ing works, so why bother to try — is particu- 
larly understandable given our persistent 
naive faith that magic solutions exist and our 
massive unwillingness to stay with anything 
long enough to give it time to succeed. 

There is a slightly more sophisticated ver- 
sion of these myths that deserves mention 
as veil. This is represented by Senator Dan- 
iel Patrick Moynihan who has said that the 
'60s were "most successful . . . where we 
simply transferred income and services to a 
stable, settled group like the elderly. It had 
little success — if you like, it failed — where 
poverty stemmed from social behavior. " 

This is a vast oversimplification. If Senator 
Moynihan is saying that primary prevention 
is more successful than interventions with 
populations already manifesting social pathol- 
ogy, his observation is unremarkable, indeed 
obvious. But he seems also to be saying 
that there is no point in even trying to help 
(hose people whose need for services is so 
complex that it is difficult to assure that the 
help will be effective. He seems to be ques- 
tioning the value of crisis services, and, for 
that matter, services of any kind to poor 
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"The reactive myth 
of the '80s— that 
nothing works, so 
why bother to try— 
is particularly 
understandable 
given our persistent 
naive faith that 
magic solutions 
eiist and our 
massive 

unwillingness to 
stay with anything 
long enough to give 
it time to succeed." 



people who already have problems beyond 
their lack of income. He seems to write off 
vast groups of people: teens who get into 
trouble with the law or have babies, drug 
and alcohol abusers, many of the homeless, 
and so on. 

Our synthesis for the '90s, Senator Moy- 
nihan notwithstanding, should be that, 
although there is no silver bullet, there are 
many interventions and many programs that 
do help, including many that demonstrably 
help multi-problem families. 2 Nonetheless, 
while some families and some individuals 
within families can be helped by individual 
programs, broad progress depends on 
employing our endeavors in tandem. We 
have learned that the problems of many of 
the poor, and of high-poverty neighbor- 
hoods as a whole, are interrelated and diffi- 
cult to separate. We cannot eliminate teen 
pregnancy without dealing with education, 
health care, broader family issues, and 
employment opportunities. To promote indi- 
vidual self-sufficiency we need better 
schools, child care so parents can take jobs, 
and health coverage so people will not be 
tempted to stay on welfare in order to keep 
Medicaid, And again, to emphasize a key 
aspect of the point, many of the interventions 
that we know pre effective are on behalf of 
people "where poverty stemmed from social 
behavior. " 



WHAT HAVE WE LEARNED? 

We know government has a role to play 
but so do all of us. We know there are serious 
structural problems in the functioning of gov- 
ernment and institutions that must Ik? 
attended to. We know there are interven- 
tions that work but it must become possible 
to use then: in combination and with sensitiv- 
ity to specific locations. And we know we 
must act because we will be worse off if we 
do not. 

In that context the question arises: How 
can '.ve deliver more effective services? It 
is critically important to bear in mind that 



there are built-in, serious barriers to 
change. 

1. Legislative bodies at all levels of gov- 
ernment take both budgeting and sub- 
stantive actton in relatively small incre- 
ments. It is difficult to get the political 
decision-making system to act in com- 
prehensive terms. 

2. There are few multi-service interest 
groups. Most interest groups orga- 
nise themselves according to their own 
field or discipline and have carved out 
counterpart power bases in legislative 
committees and executive agencies. 
Professionals want to maintain sepa- 
rate identities and power bases. They 
and their client groups lobby for their 
claim on scarce resources and do not 
want to share the limited pie. 

3. Whether consciously or not, legislators 
and administrators alike act to main- 
tain fragmentation as a way of dealing 
with scarce resources, because frag- 
mentation rations utilization. If access 
points are unclear, fewer people will use 
the services and less money will be 
spent. 

Ii> fact, from a totally cynical point of view, 
fragmentation at tto x delivery end and block 
grants at the funding end are a perfect combi- 
nation. Fragmentation reduces utilization, 
and block grants weaken constituency sup- 
port for funding because no one constituency 
can be sure it will benefit from an increase in 
funding for the block. Recipient accountabil- 
ity is reduced by the use of block grants 
because there is no a ticulated set of stan- 
dards against which to judge grantee perfor- 
mance. Congress does not easily see the 
successes that may have transpired at thp 
local level with block grant nmey after it 
was handed out by the state (and it is hard 
for advocates and program administrators 
to amass the evidence), so it is more difficult 
to create momentum for increases in (or 
even to maintain \ appropriations for the 
block. 
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SEARCHING FOR MODELS 

Buried in the inheritance from the past 
thirty years are a number of models of service 
and access that are worthy of mention as 
possible guides for effective services for chil- 
dren and families in the nineties. Some of 
these efforts were stimulated by direct fed- 
eral activity, others by indirect means; some 
came about because of state or local action; 
still others resulted from innovations within 
the voluntary sector. In some communities 
these efforts have been quite successful, 
while in other settings they have not pro- 
duced desired effects. They are not large 
scale, grand schemes; rather, they are 
modest efforts that are worthy of consider- 
ation for those concerned about future 
change. 

These models focus on three different 
issues in the service process. Some of them 
intervene at the service delivery point, with 
multi-service and coordinated efforts at the 
point where the client comes into the sys- 
tem. These efforts attempt to respond to 
clients' confusion when they confront a frag- 
mented process and a bureaucratic maze 
which requires them to move from one ser- 
vice location to another. A second variety 
focuses on the planning and resource alloca- 
tion process and seeks to intervene at the 
point where budgets are made and top offi- 
cials make determinations about service pri- 
orities. A third concerns place specificity: 
the design of services particularly aimed at 
defined geographic areas. 

. ""mice Delivery and Access Models 

MultiService Centers and Settlement 
Houses. There was never a federal program 
specifically designed to fund multi-service cen- 
ters, but a number— the Roxbury Multi-bier- 
vice Center in Boston is a typical example 
were funded or stimulated by federal activity 
in the 1960s. The Ikxir in New York City is 
an example of a niulti-service center directed 
specifically at high-risk teenagers. The Bee- 
thoven Project in Chicago, the Casey Founda- 
tion initiatives, and programs like Friends of 
the Family in Baltimore are current examples 
directed at families in various ways. An older 
model, reformed and refurbished in the 'Ms 



and 70s in many cities, is the settlement 
house, which, when properly led and adminis- 
tered, is a multi-service center by another 
name (or vice versa). A newer model, still 
more often a suggestion than a reality, is to 
cokxate services in schools. The community 
schools movement and the Cities in Scht>ols 
program, nongovernmental initiatives which 
began in the 70s, have pursued this strategy 
with mixed results having more to do with the 
particular people involved in the individual 
cities than with the validity of the concept. 

While every service a family might need 
cannot be located under one nx)f f these 
experiences indicate that it is possible to 
have a basic intake function as a core, and 
to have colocated on the premises such ser- 
vices as family counseling, legal services, pri- 
mary health and mental health services, edu- 
cational supplementation, child care, and 
recreational and community activities. Cities 
and counties could find it possible to locate 
an office to do eligibility for public assistance, 
fixxi stamps, WIC and other relevant pro- 
grams. All of this is far from simple, but it is 
possible. 

This approach is different from the decen- 
tralization movement of the '60s and '70s. 
During that time there was a proliferation of 
neighborhood centers for separate programs: 
health centers, community mental health cen- 
ters, and legal services offices. Eacu i effected 
a separate federal funding stream. In addition, 
there were separate state, county, and/or 
muninp;il scxial services offices and public 
health clinics, and separate groups of job 
training and drug treatment programs as well 
as nonprofit agencies offering a variety of spe- 
cialized services, funded by combinations of 
United Way and public dollars and perhaps 
other kxral philanthropy. 

In most cities, especially the large ones, 
it was difficult to rationalize these overlap- 
ping and unetM>rdinated centers. Kach was 
naturally jealous of its own sovereignty, and 
most had vertical relationships with bureau- 
cracies and funding sources that were in 
turn protective of their own sovereignty. 
While many of these centers are now 
defunct because of budget cuts, the underly- 
ing turf boundaries are problems that have 
not disappeared with the passage of time. 



"Broad progress 
depends on 
employing our 
endeavors in 
tandem ... To 
promote individual 
self-sufficiency we 
need better 
schools, child care 
so parents can take 
jobs, and health 
coverage so people 
will not be tempted 
to stay on welfare in 
order to keep 
Medicaid." 
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"An older [multi- 
service delivery] 
model, f *ormed 
and refurbished in 
the 60s and 70s in 
many cities is the 
settlement house 
... A newer model, 
still more often a 
suggestion than a 
reality, is to 
colocate services in 
schools/' 
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A related problem is that nongovernmen- 
tal entities which seek to cut across cate- 
gorical lines have an exceptionally difficult 
time getting the funds they need. Given that 
there is no multi-service center or settle- 
ment house "program." they must constantly 
hustle for public grants and contracts. At any 
one time they may have employment and 
training, drug treatment, teen pregnancy 
prevention, Title XX, or any of a dozen other 
kinds of money. Often their current mix of 
activities is skewed by the kind of money that 
is available. 

An especially pernicious problem is the 
timing of payment under grants and contracts. 
Typically, the city or county, whether under 
its own rules or federal or state rules, pays 
;/ter the service is performed, so the private 
agency has to somehow front the money. 
Worse, payment is often unconscionably 
late. More than a few nongovernmental agen- 
cies have been driven out of business by this 
difficulty. 

Little City Halls. A few cities—New York 
and Boston come to mind— experimented 
with decentralized outposts of city govern- 
ment in the late sixties and early seventies. 
Regardless of the name used, these public 
outposts — when and if competently 
staffed— could be revived as an access and 
referral point for services for children and 
families, cross-cutting the various public 
departments that offer services relevant to 
this clientele. 

Planning and Resource Allocation Models 

The Youth Bureau Model. If someone in 
the city or county maps all of the services 
relevant to a particular clientele and seeks, 
to the extent resources are available, to fill 
the gaps that show up, a better array of 
services should eventuate. If all of those in 
the area who were represented on the map 
have a copy of it when it is completed, better 
referral patterns should result. 

In the field of youth services a number of 
states— New York is one — have adopted a 
system like the one described. Each county 
has a youth bureau which annually makes a 
youth services plan for the county. The state 
reviews the plan and occasionally rejects 
portions of it or asks for modifications. When 
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the plan is approved the county is entitled 
to a certain amount of state funds io effectu- 
ate it. on a 50 percent matching basis. In 
New Yc.k State, at least, private providers 
are eligible for funding, and in some counties 
United Way supplies much of the local match. 
The funding is far from sufficient to cover 
all service needs for adolescents, but it is 
enough to cause every county to partici- 
pate. The result is that services are typically 
more complete and referral patterns more 
clear than would otherwise be the case. 

Offices for Children. In the largest states 
it is difficult to contemplate the creation of 
an operating agency that -vould have under 
its jurisdiction aU services for children and 
families if by that phrase one would mean to 
include public assistance, food stamps, 
social services, child welfare protective ser- 
vices, mental health, mental retardation, 
and juvenile justice. Smaller states have cre- 
ated such "super" agencies with mixed 
results. In the biggest states such an agency 
would be extremely unwieldy (unless it was 
such a loose confederation as to be not a very 
meaningful consolidation). 

What some states (and some local govern- 
ments) have done, therefore, is to create an 
office for children as a part of the office of 
the chief executive. This office generally 
acquires the planning and legislative relations 
function for the relevant issues, at least with 
regard to major initiatives of the chief execu- 
tive, and often has responsibility for han- 
dling particularly difficult individual cases of 
multi-problem (and therefore multi-agency) 
children and families who might otherwise be 
shunted from agency to agency. 

These offices cannot be a substitute for 
real services, however. In some cases, the 
efficacy of the offices for children has been 
overstated by elected officials seeking to 
claim they have done something for children 
when they either have insufficient 
resources to spend on needed programs or, 
even worse, have no wish to tackle prob- 
lems directly on their merits. 

Place-Specific Models 

A few of the past efforts were constructed 
on the concept of place-specificity. This is 
especially relevant to areas where there is a 



high concentration of poverty. Elsewhere, 
multidisciplinary access points and colocated 
services will improve accessibility and go 
some of the way toward improving quality. 
In areas of intense poverty, however, a 
sense of place in the design of services can 
play an even more fundamental role, as a 
part of a strategy to rebuild a feeling of neigh- 
borhood and community. 

A key lesson to be drawn from the CAP, 
the Model Cities, and the multi-service cen- 
ter experiences is that, apart from a few 
individual multi- service centers and settle- 
ment houses, a fully funded, highly targeted, 
comprehensive approach in an area of great 
poverty has never really been iried. 

One possible challenge to pursue for the 
'90s would be a few such comprehensive 
approaches, or saturation strategies, in 
areas of concentrated poverty. The desper- 
ate, multi-problem, multi-crisis straits of 
such areas counsel a broad definition of 
comprehensiveness — one that goes beyond 
a single, multi-service initiative, no matter 
how comprehensive that is in its work. 

We should know by now that services alone 
will not cure poverty or rebuild a sense of 
community. A low-income family seeking help 
to find housing will not be helped by services 
if no housing is available at a price the family 
can afford. Job training does not help when 
there are no jobs. Drug treatment is a drop in 
the ocean when there is a tidal wave of drugs 
in the street. Tutoring services will not make 
up for schools that do not teach. The prob- 
lems of the street will engulf even the most 
sophisticated multi-service center if that ini- 
tiative is taken in isolation. 

For the '90s a saturation strategy in a sin- 
gle neighborhood of concentrated poverty 
must to the maximum possible extent go 
beyond services if it is to offer any hope of 
making a difference in the life of that area. 
Attention to housing, the schools, publiu 
safety and law enforcement, and economic 
development should be part of this coordina- 
tion. This scope requires that any such effort 
cannot be undertaken by the private sector 
by itself but must also involve city govern- 
ment as well and state and federal funding 
for some portions of the endeavor. 

The service part of such a comprehensive 
approach in an area of intense poverty might 
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involve the rediscovery or reinvention of the 
"settlement house" in a contemporary 
form. This is a very complex task in and of 
itself. We cannot expect a turn-of-the-cen- 
tury model to meet current needs and the 
built-in barriers to comprehensiveness in 
terms of government and politics and profes- 
sional identities. A long list of problems 
must be addressed with the greatest of care. 

Today, for example, intake workers in 
such a place would have to have a Renaissance 
knowledge of the glossary of human prob- 
lems and the corresponding services to 
which one might make a referral. Profession- 
als and other staff delivering services would 
have to be highly committed and able, and 
willing to accept the salaries ordinarily asso- 
ciated with such positions. And even a large 
investment in the settlement housa itself 
would not create the myriad of necessary 
referral places or assure their responsiveness 
to a telephone call seeking to make an 
appointment. 

In order to minimize all of these problems, 
it is important that each service offered in 
such a center is also a natural part of some 
larger agency and disciplinary world. 
Health, mental health, and family services 
should be based in a relationship to the larger 
professional worlds of which they are a part. 
This is important for purposes of future 
funding, for coordination, and for the devel- 
opment of referral patterns. 

The project should not be undertaken 
without a careful mapping of local percep- 
tions of neighborfwxxi and community needs 
for service, and community participation in 
the design and policy direction of the ser- 
vices. Success in the '90s requires a balancing 
of professional and community involvement 
that eluded reformers in the '60s. 

Patience is a critical virtue, too. Each ser- 
vice nay require a different license — the 
penetration in each case of yet another 
bureaucracy. Patience requires forbearance 
in the proclamation of success as well. The 
last thin}; we need is another round of pre- 
maturely raised expectations. No one should 
run off to advocate a government program 
to replicate the initiative until it has been in 
place long enough to prove its worth, and 
has undergone rigorous evaluation. 
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"Apart from a few 
individual multi- 
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A PERSPECTIVE FOR THE NINETIES 

As this discussion has indicated, much has 
changed in the past thirty years. We have 
swung between strategies of extremes. We 
have moved from an environment of hope and 
possibility to one of limitations and despair. 
The fires of change in the '60s were damp- 
ened in the '80s by the rains of fear, complex- 
ity, and cynicism. Today, as the pendulum 
appears to be moving toward a new sense of 
activism and social responsibility, we must 
learn from the past three decades. We close 
with five lessons: 

Lesson # / • The Importance of Modesty and 
Humility 

We have learned that social change is 
extremely difficult to achieve. We are still far 
from knowing enough about what actually 
"works" and what does not, even though 
we know much more than we did in I960 
(and if we had the polit ; cal will to fund fully 
the things that we know are successful, we 
would be far better off than we are now). 
While we want a society in which all citizens 
have hope for the future, we cannot raise 
expectations beyond some point of real pos- 
sibility. Thus, even though we may seek to 
intervene in a few places in as massive a way 
as possible, we must at the same time do 
so cautiously, without grand promises, and 
with the knowledge that we have embarked 
on a somewhat risky path. Panaceas of any 
kind are likely to fail. 

/.»•.<>»#»/ Awareness of Limited 
Resources 

Few have to be reminded that programs for 
children and families are expensive and it is 
extremely difficult to obtain funding for them 
in this era of budget limitation. While we know 
this, we sometimes have to be reminded that 
we have other resource limitations. Some of 
these limitations are of our own making and 
could be addressed. We do not have adequate 
expertise to guide our action. It has often been 
difficult to obtain support for program evalua- 
tion efforts and other data collection and moni- 



toring schemes that provide program manag- 
ers with information to modify ongoing pro- 
grams. And we have found that time is also a 
scarce resource. Even small demonstration 
programs take much more time to put into 
operation than we usually give them. Fre- 
quently, the political system is not willing to 
wait for programs to develop before assessing 
their impact. 

sson #. /. The Need for Diversify and 
Collaboration 

Over the past thirty years we have learned 
much about the diversity of situations and 
populations around the country. We have 
been forced to acknowledge that the idio- 
syncracies of a state, locality, or even a 
neighborhood can determine the effective- 
ness of a particular program. We have recog- 
nized the importance of beginning programs 
or projects by mapping local perceptions of 
needs and finding ways to assure a sense of 
participation and ownership among those 
who are the recipients of the services. At 
the same time, we have learned that change 
requires partnerships among many different 
actors: the professionals who actually deliver 
the services; the elected officials who must 
provide the resources for them, at least 
when they come to be replicated on a broad 
scale; the citizens who are the consumers of 
the services; and the administrators and 
managers at national, state, and local levels. 
As others have noted, the problems that we 
face require collaborative action among all of 
these actors. * 

l. t sson # t: The Effects of Complexity 

Much of the negative perception about 
past programs stems from the unintended 
consequences that emerged from them. 
Seemingly simple strategies for change 
opened up numerous Pandora's boxes and 
created problems that seemed never-ending. 
For example, a community working to estab- 
lish a multi-service center may confront a 
knot of licensing and other bureaucratic 
requirements so complex that the effort is 
effectively killed. Similarly, schemes to 
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address one set of problems may create 
other difficulties, particularly when eligibility 
requirements are affected. 

L sstm #.>; The Need to Build Synergy 

We know that the problems faced by chil- 
dren and families are interrelated and interde- 
pendent. While public safety, available jobs, 
school improvement, and affordable housing 
are separate problems, they are also closely 
related when we are talking about areas of 
concentrated poverty. While for many families, 
even in such areas, there are single interven- 
tions that may have great impact, we have 
learned that others need multiple service 
interventions and still others need the benefit 
that comes from efforts to restore the basic 
institutions that make up a community. As we 
devise new schemes for the future, we are 
challenged to find ways to construct programs 
that have the ability to build on one another 
and operate in a related way. 



We are well aware that these lessons pose 
a major dilemma. On the one hand, the lessons 
of humility, complexity, and resource limita- 
tions counsel efforts at modest, incremental 
approaches to change. (M the other, at least 
insofar as the problem of concentrated, 
intense, highly impacted poverty areas is con- 
cerned, it is time to seek a few demonstra- 
tions which are comprehensive on a syner- 
gistic scale never before attempted. 

We know that there are no panaceas, but 
we must find ways to create initiatives that 
demonstrate some level of visible effective- 
ness. These may be a few highly concentrated 
efforts in a small number of high poverty neigh- 
borhoods or new attempts to ease client 
access to services; new endeavors to rational- 
ize government funding streams and regula- 
tory strictures; or new programs that respond 
to specific community-based needs with 
multi-service, coordinated efforts. We can only 
hope that this is the beginning of a new public 
policy breakthrough that will bring us to a new 
era of public responsibility and compassion. 
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A Commentary 



"We now know 
enough to create a 
new kind of "block 
grant with a soul" 
. . . decategorized 
funds for which 
state and local 
governments would 
have to account fully 
in terms of tangible 
improvements in the 
lives of children and 
families" 



by Sidney L. Gardner 

Once again, talk of "services inte- 
gration" and the need for collabo- 
rative efforts to "coordinate ser- 
vices," is in tiie air. As Yogi Berra 
once remarked, "Its deja vu all 
over again." Different than the "big yawn" of 
seasons past, however, players know that this 
time winning really counts. And staying in the 
game means being able to pitch the right blend 
of progressive and conservative values. In 
their useful paper, Peter Edelman and Beryl 
Radin find "buried in the inheritance of the past 
thirty years," a number of lessons for today's 
new teams. Never succumbing to nostalgia, 
they look forward to the *yt)s and beyond by 
synthesizing the experiences of the '60s and 
the reactions of the '80s. I cannot dispute their 
generally cogent points, though I would 
sharpen some and add others: 

MCSSOX #1: Large-scale change in 
service delivery requires radical change in 
the design of funding streams. 

In the second half of their paper, the authors 
suggest a variety of models as guides for ser- 
vice, including multi-service centers and set- 
tlement houses at the service delivery levels, 
as "modest efforts. . .worthy of consider- 
ation." They observe that turf battles and a 
constant hustle for grants and contracts char- 
acterize most of these initiatives and that the 
mix of services is often skewed by the kind of 
money that is available and eroded by uncon- 
scionably late payment of funds. 

What they do not emphasize is the simple 
fact that efforts to manipulate and massage a 
welter of funding streams into coherent deliv- 
ery packages via partnerships or >r multiser- 
vice centers are not enough. However suc- 
cessful individually, they simply cannot be 
ginned up on the scale necessary to make a 
dent in the numbers of children and families who 
need a better shot at success. 

As Iowa and other states are discovering, 
we need to look at another strategy from the 
past and reformulate it to meet the needs of a 
new era: namely decategtirized furuiing. In the 
1970s and '80s, one approach to decategorized 



funding known as "block grants" won a 
deservedly bad name as a thinly disguised tool 
for cutting human services spending. As Kdel- 
man and Radin observe: 

"\ . .from a totally cynical point of view, 
fragmentation at the delivery end and 
block grants at the funding end are a per- 
fect combination. Fragmentation 
reduces utilization and block grants 
weaken constituency support for funding 
because no one constituency can be sure 
it will benefit from an increase in funding 
for the block." 

Today, in a world made wiser by the lessons 
of the past, we now know enough to create a 
new kind of "block grant with a soul." These 
would be decategorized funds for which state 
and local governments would have to account 
fully, not in terms of dollars spent or in 
mechanical measures of "intake" and "output," 
but in terms of tangible improvements in the 
lives of children and families. Thus, account- 
ability for outcomes at the funding end would 
leverage appropriate and accessible services 
at the delivery end. 

LESS* h\ #1'; Outcome measures are 
critical to knowing where you are going. 

The shift in perspective that can breathe 
now life into a movement toward decategori- 
nation is a genuine valuation of people and a 
recognition of what we all lose when so many 
of our children and families fail. This attitude 
of renewed concern and sense of community 
is reflected in and measured by the process of 
developing annual community score cards like 
those published by Children Now in California. 
Their message to politicians says: "We are 
here and watching what is happening to chil- 
dren. And we will be here next year to see 
what improvements you have made." The pur- 
pose of decategorizing funds and integrating 
services is to improve the lives of children and 
families. Solid measures of children's well- 
being offer a firm basis on which to argue for 
the derategorization of funds and against reli- 
ance on weak promises to fund individual pro- 
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gram areas (often where special interests are 
most vocal although the need may not be 
greatest) 

There is a wonderful tongue-in-cheek Wash- 
ington acronym: BOGSAT (a Bunch Of Guys 
Sitting Around A Table) that refers to the way 
key decisions in that city are often made. In 
any kind of services integration effort, it is 
essential (and often very difficult) to convene 
the right players — those who can cut through 
the red tape and ante up the resources needed 
to make change happen. But no BOGSAT itself 
ever treated a child, taught a student or 
helped a parent. The process of building a col- 
laboration is only a means to the far more 
important end o* achieving measurable changes 
in clients' lives. Part of that process must 
entail a long, careful debate about what to mea- 
sure. Right now, in nearly every community in 
the nation, we measure almost nothing at the 
community level. We have no annual commu- 
nity-wide assessment in wh'ch the question 
"How did things get better or worse for our 
children last year" can be answered with mea- 
surable outcomes. We also need more delib- 
erately collected outcomes across individual 
agencies and programs and the management 
information systems to collect them. Without 
a clear picture of what communities offer and 
what they need to improve, service integration 
efforts have no direction, no means by which 
to evaluate their progress, and no basis on 
which to build the public's trust, 

LESSON #.7; Failing to plan for a better 
system is planning to fail 

Naysayers will argue, of course, that ser- 
vices integration, whether achieved broadly 
via decategorization or in narrower, compre- 
hensive programs or collaborative measures, 
is no substitute for sorely needed additional 
resources. When lack of funds forces an 
abused child and her family to the end of a 
waiting list that is six months long, it doesn t 
matter if services are well- linked and easily 
accessible. The child and her family aren't 
going to get what they need either way. 
Clearly, resources do matter. No amount of 
coordination will magically expand budgets 
already stretched to the breaking point. 

Nevertheless, those resistant to change will 
inevitably criticize coordination as a strategy 
that does nothing about resources. In the short 
run, it's a hard argument to beat. But by iden- 
tifying gaps in services, measuring the impact 
of this neglect on children's lives, and publiciz- 



ing the costs avoided when family needs are 
met, service integration initiatives can make 
a compelling case for additional funding. In con- 
trast, the current system, so fragmented that 
it cannot even count what it spends, the num- 
ber of children it helps, or convince the public 
that its overhead costs are justified, will only 
continue to lose credibility and hence 
resources. 

In the king run, failing to plan for a better 
system is planning to fail. Planning it right 
means building consensus, not just getting the 
plan to read well And that means negotia- 
tions, with professional bargaining units and 
with all other intergovernmental actors whose 
approval (or neutrality) are essential to suc- 
cess. 

The logic of services integration is overpow- 
ering. Yet the political obstacles are, if any- 
thing, stronger than those which ravaged 
efforts in previous eras. Two that complicate 
Edelman and Radin's suggestions for '90s-style 
collaboration ^re increased devotion to the 
status quo and a declining pool of community- 
oriented change agents. The following lessons 
speak to these concerns. 

LESSOX # /: Services integration, as a 
reform strategy, works best where good 
people are willing to work at it 

The human services system's growth itself 
makes a more powerful argument for integra- 
tion than ever before. When $11 trillion is spent 
on children and youth in a single county, (e.g., 
in Los Angles County), the case for something 
other than more of the same gets stronger— 
and easier to understand. The si^e of the sys- 
tem cuts both ways as a factor: it helps make 
the case for reducing fragmentation, but it also 
deepens the commitment of some to the sta- 
tus quo. The "system" is enormously larger 
and more complicated than when we tried to 
change it in the 70s. What this means— unhap- 
pily for reformers — is that there are many 
more people who believe that their livelihood 
depends upon the status quo of human ser- 
vices fragmentation. Radical organizational 
change introduces uncertainties which many 
of these people may feel are not in their best 
interests. 

Where is the political clout going to come 
from to make the needed changes? From kn:al 
elected officials, grass-roots people, communi- 
ty-based organizations, and agencies able to 
see the writing on the wall: that organizations 
that refuse to change will be crushed under 



"Without a clear 
picture of what 
communities offer 
and what they need 
to improve, service 
integration efforts 
have no direction, 
no means by which 
to evaluate their 
progress, and no 
basis on which to 
build the public's 
trust." 
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"Because not all 
local officials, grass 
roots 

representatives and 
public agencies are 
willing to challenge 
the status quo, 
ssrvices integration 
will not succeed in 
every community. It 
works best where 
good people are 
willing to work at 
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the weight of third-rate services and public 
disaffection. So, too, will the children and fam- 
ilies they were designed to help. 

Because not all local officials, grass roots 
representatives and public agencies are will- 
ing to challenge the status quo, services inte- 
gration will not succeed in every community. 
It works best where good people are willing to 
work at it. For those seeking to finance ami 
provide technical assistance to places where 
reform is possible, the good news is that there 
are not vast numbers of such places. That may 
also be bad news— it won't work everywhere. 
As Edelman and Radin point out in the Model 
Cities experience, expanding a difficult reform 
initiative program, largely on the basis oi politi- 
cal considerations, and without regard to local 
preparation for or commitment to change, is to 
invent failure. The result isn't going to be 
about reform— it will be about services piled 
on top of an unaltered system. The lesson 
here is to assess the local climate for change 
and to proceed only where key actors recog- 
nize the stakes involved and accept the risks. 

LESSO.X #:>: Running good pilot projects 
won't change the system if the universities 
keep teaching it wrong. 

A university can reinforce the practices of 
the status quo, or it can be a place where leaders 
who know that their fields must work across 
disciplines to equip tomorrows professionals 
with the diversity of tools and understanding 
they will need to practice successfully in a 
rapidly changing world. The vast majority of 
university teaching, both for pre-service and 
in-service audiences, is designed to respond to 
and perpetuate a categorical system. Univer- 
sity prestige is tied to specialization, to a spe- 
cific discipline, not to integration. Younger 
faculty are advised not to work on cross-cutting 
issues or interagency projects, but to stay 
close to home in their own disciplines, produc- 
ing narrow products that their older col- 
leagues will understand and approve. 

Students, happily, sometimes know better. 
Many student teachers would willingly train as 
pari of an interciiciplinary team along with stu- 
dent nurses, social work interns, or medical 
students. They are more likely to see the pos- 
sibilities rather than the limitatk>ns in meeting 
weekly with novices in other disciplines to 
compare observations and approaches while 
working in the same school district or neigh- 
borhood. Until they are corrupted with the 
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narrowing view of the world that most univer- 
sities usually teach, students see it whole. 

Cross-disciplinary work at Ohio State, Uni- 
versity of Washington, University of Southern 
California, and within the California State Uni- 
versity system, for example, is developing a 
variety of better, new ways to train profession- 
als. In contrast to traditional methods which 
isolate student?, within their professional disci- 
plines, these newer models use a variety of 
ways to help students appreciate the value of 
interdisciplinary work on behalf of children and 
families while at the same time developing in- 
depth professional expertise. 

LESSihX A source of neighbofitood- 
based leadership is essential. 

As Edelman and Radin recall, one of the 
most important outgrowths of the War on 
Poverty and other '60s programs was the cre- 
ation of a rich source of minority professional 
leadership. Although Model Cities and many 
community action agencies fell prey to their own 
oversimplifications, they were extraordinarily 
successful as breeding grounds for a whole 
generation of minority professionals. Over the 
last 30 years this important source has all but 
dried up. As a result, schools, agencies, and 
community institutions are hard-pressed to 
find skilled people with the insigjrt and grass- 
roots perspective needed to serve our 
nation's lowest-income children and families. 

Part of a new agenda that must rise from the 
ashes of the '60s is the growth and develop- 
ment of a strong cadre of minority profession- 
als committed to serving children and families: 
teachers, social workers, community organiz- 
ers, employment and training specialists, 
mental health counselors, health professionals 
and others, Its members would contribute not 
only the professional skills of their respective 
disciplines but also the perspectives, cultural 
understanding and language skills of their 
respective language and ethnic communities. It 
is these latter skills that are often essential in 
building rapport, establishing trust, and 
empowering clients, students, and families. 

Communities need to take a more active role 
in recruiting and identifying talented youth 
early on. In teacher education, for example, 
projected trends show a widening gap 
between the size of minority student enroll- 
ment in higher education and the number of 
minorities who ? dually become teachers. 
While some of th . trend reflects the good news 
that higher-payin;, corporate jobs and other 



opportunities are opening up to minorities, it 
has negative consequences for students who 
would benefit from close contact with minority 
role models as teachers in their classrooms. 
Reversing this trend demands working at the 
front end of the system, in junior highs and 
high schools. A number of minority recruit- 
ment programs around the nation have begun 
to set out the advantages of teaching at the point 
when students are still in the process of decid- 
ing about their career options. 

Integrating services runs uphill, against the 
grain. As such, it takes time far beyond the 
six months we usually give it. It also takes 
talent. Service integration efforts should not 
be seen as vehicles for keeping over-promoted 
and underskilled supervisors or ntar-retirees 
out of sight and out of mind. Redesigning a 
better system will demand the very best lead- 
ers. Key players must be both visionary and 
pragmatic: eager to make change and willing 
to exercise patience. They must be able to see 
many points of view and to find the themes 
that unite them. They must be adept at negoti- 
ation, finance, public relations, and, above all. 
they must be unflinching advocates for chil- 
dren, families and communities. 

LESSOX #T. Line professionals matter. 

Seymour Sarason s excellent book, The Pre- 
dictable Failure of Educational Reform could 
as easily be discussing the failure of human 
services reform Sarason points out how past 
reformers' plans were often inadequately polit- 
ical. They seldom involved the line staffs who 
would eventually be required to carry out the 
reformers' carefully crafted visions. Many 
policy implementation studies of the past two 
decades have made similar points. Yet we 
continue to design interventions without 
including the people who will actually have to do 
the real work, face-to-face with clients. Of 
course, there are some good trends — use of 
focus groups; hard-headed bargaining such as 
that in the Rochester, New York school dis- 
trict around re-defining tne role of teachers as 
service integrators; and efforts to bring in 
worker bargaining units in the earliest stages 
of program design. All of these are signs that 
some leaders in some sites have learned at 
least part of this lesson. Many more need to. 

LESSOX #<v; States matter 

In the '60s, as Edelman and Radin described, 
we attempted to "reform" services delivery 



by making federal grants directly to cities, 
counties, and local nonprofits or community- 
based organizations. "We have learned/' they 
write, "that direct federal funding of a locally 
untethered set of service delivery agencies 
runs a particular risk that such agencies will 
not become part of a local service delivery 
network." By the same token, we treated the 
states as an irritating bypass at best and, more 
typically, ignored them altogether. These 
days — like Willie Sutton who knew to rob 
banks because that's where the money is — we 
have finally figured out where the human ser- 
vices money — however limited — is banked. 
Far more than in other sources of funding, it is 
in the state agency budgets. If connection to 
local government or service delivery networks 
is a criterion of initiatives likely to achieve 
their objectives, connection to state sources of 
technical assistance, data, and funding is an 
equally important hallmark of potential suc- 
cess. 

LESS* )X W: A "new consensus" requires 
that service integration efforts he based on 
a notion of mutual obligation. 

Edelman and Radin argue vigorously against 
the "the reactive myth of the '80s — that noth- 
ing works, so why bother?" Thus, while not 
faulting Daniel Patrick Moynihan's analysis 
that f 60s-style income transfer efforts had little 
success where poverty stemmed from behav- 
ior, they reject any implication that services to 
people who already have significant problems 
beyond their lack of income of income are of 
questionable value. There are no "silver bul- 
lets, M they say. but many interventions can and 
do hdp multi-problem families. 

In uncovering the subtext in Moynihan's 
claim that the federal programs that redistrib- 
uted money were those that worked best, the 
authors have usefully pointed out how much 
of the hard work remains ahead of us. Individ- 
ual behavior does matter. Coordination of 
social programs is only the beginning of serious 
efforts to deal with the causes, as well as the 
consequences, of poverty. 

But those efforts need to recognize what 
Jason DeParle, writing in a recent issue of 
Washington Monthly, 1 falls "a new consensus 
of mutual obligation: that the poor deserve 
more help and that society has a right to set 
certain standards of individual effort." Pro- 



"A strong cadre of 
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professionals . . . 
[is needed to] 
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"Programs that 
meet both sides of a 
new consensus: that 
the poor deserve 
more help and that 
society has a right to 
set certain 
standards of 
individual effort 
seem likely to be 
those that will 
flourish in the 
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grams that meet both sides of that burden of 
proof seem likely to be those that will flourish 
in the Ws. In the 1991-92 state and local 
budget cuts (which wiped out a substantial 
amount of the net benefits that resulted from 
1990 federal budget victories for children and 
families) the programs that fared worst in many 
states were those that were solely entitle- 
ments. 

In many cases, initiatives which linked per- 
sonal effort to benefits did much better. For 
example, child support enforcement was 
expanded in California at the same time that 
AFDC cost-of-living increases were wiped out. 
In other states, child care held its own when 
closely linked to welfare-to-work transition. 
We have little evidence about the efficacy of 
interventions that make services contingent on 
individual efforts to meet specific responsibili- 
ties in other areas of their lives. But because 
the public approves of this approach, it seems 
to be an area of human services delivery in 
which we are most likely to see expansionary 
resources. The issue here is political, not pro- 
grammatic. 

The Eugene Lang message in the dozens of 
"I Have A Dream" programs which promise 
college tuition to young people who graduate 
from high school with a good record comes 
through k)ud and clear. Opportunities are avail- 
able for youth who stay in school, stay away 
from drugs, and avoid premature parenthood. 



If the effort is made, generosity will be 
there — but students must meet specific 
responsibilities and obligations. In other words, 
they must earn their rewards. 

The message of services integration puts a 
new spin on a perspective drawn not from the 
'60s but from an earlier era in social welfare 
history— and in American history. Until 
recently, 1 have used the phrase "Pragmatism 
is the only native American philosophy" as a 
way of trying to explain why we are so mired 
in a narrow program mentality, in which we 
see a problem, invent a program, and assume 
the problem is solved. 1 used this phrase in 
Phoenix a few months ago, and learned some- 
thing that will probably stay with me a long time. 
After my remarks, a woman who works a great 
deal with Navaho and other tribes came up 
and gently explained that the real "Native 
American philosophy" was and remains services 
integration in its essence: treating the whole 
person in the whole community, holisticaUy, 
seeking harmony. For such a person, treating 
only one of the needs of a child or family would 
be inconceivable, because it was only the whole 
person in the family in the community that 
would make any sense at all. 

We need to remember that we are trying to 
treat whole people in whole communities in our 
rediscovery of services integration. We need 
both an ethic of mutual responsibility and, as 
Edelman and Radin observe, we must 
"rediscover. . .shared values." 
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Additional Resources 



Center tor Law ami Social Pulley (CLASP) 

Alan W. Houseman, Executive Director 
Mark lireenberg, Senior Staff Attorney 
1616 P. Street N.W. 
Suite 450 

Washington. DC 2fX>36 
(202) 328-5140 

CLASP works to establish effective linkages 
between U.S. welfare and education systems to help 
address the problems of Americas poor families. The 
Center provides information and technical assistance 
to state and federal officials, school personnel, and 
legal and policy advocates. 

Crater tor fee Study of Social Policy (CSSP) 

Torn Joe, Director 

Cheryl Rogers, Senior Research Associate 
1250 Eye Street N.W. 
Suite 503 

Washington, DC 2tKX)5 
(202) 37M565 

T\w Center provides information on the principles 
of interagency and intergovernmental planning, bud- 
geting, and service delivery. 

CMM Welfare League of America, lac. (CWLA) 

Earl N. Stuck, Jr.. Director of Residential Care 

Services 
440 First Street N.W. 
Suite 310 

Washington, DC 20001 -2(«f> 
(202) 638 2952 

CWLA is a 70-year oW organization of over 630 child 
welfare agencies from across the United States and 
Canada. Together with the 150.000 staff members 
from our member agencies, CWLA works to ensure 
quality services few over two million abused, neglected, 
homeless, and otherwise troubled children, youth and 
families. 

Children's Defense Fund {CDF) 

Denise Alston, Senior Program Associate 
Education Division 
122 C Street N.W. 
Washington, DC 2MX>5 
(202) 628-8787 

CDF, a private, non-profit advocacy organization, 
gathers data, publishes reports, and provides infor- 
mation on key issues affecting children. It also moni- 
tors the development and implementation of federal 
and state policies, provides technical assistance and 
support to a network of state and local child advo- 
cates, organizations, and public officials and pursues 
an annual legislative agenda. 
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Council of Chief State School Officers (CCSSO) 

Cynthia (i. Brown. Director, Resource Center on 

Educational Equity 
Olenda Partee, Assistant Director 
4<X) North Capitol Street 
Washington, DC 20001 
(202) 393-8159 

CCSSO is a non profit organization composed ol the 
heads of the 57 departments of public education in 
every state, the District of Columbia, tin* Department 
of Defense Dependent Schools, and five extra-state 
jurisdictions. The CCSSO Resource Center on Educa- 
tional Equity is responsible for implementing various 
CCSSO leadership initiatives to provide better educa- 
tional services to children and youth at risk of school 
failure. 

Education Commission of the States (ECS) 

Robert M Palaich, Director of Policy Studies 
707 17th Street, Suite 2700 
Denver, CO 80202-3427 
(303) 299-3600 

Created in 1965, ECS is an interstate compact that 
helps state leaders improve the quality of education, 
ECS conducts policy research, surveys and special 
studies; maintains an information clearinghouse; 
organizes state, regional and national forums; provides 
technical assistance to states; and fosters nationwide 
leadership ami cooperation in education. 

Elementary School Center 

Allan Shedtin, Jr.. Executive Director 
2 East 103rd Street 
New York, NY 10029 
(212) 289-5929 

ESC is a national study and resource center commit- 
ted to elementary and middle schools and their con- 
stituents: children, families and staff. ESC also fosters 
interactk>n among practitioners in many fields. 

Family Resource Coalition 

Judy Langford Carter. Executive Director 
200 S. Michigan Avenue 
Suite 1520 
Chicago, IL 60604 
(312) 341-0900 

'Yht Family Resource Coalition is a national organi- 
zation whose immediate goal is to improve the content 
and expand the number of programs availabk* to par- 
ents that strengthen families, The Coalition serves 
programs, parents, researchers, and policy makers by 
providing information and technkral assistance related 
to preventkwi program models, strategies, and 
research. 
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Institute tor Educational leadership (IEL) 

Jacqueline I 1 . Daiubcrger, Director of Governance 

l*n>grams 
Martin J, Blank, Senior Associate 
1001 Connecticut Avenue N.W. 
Suite 310 

Washington, IK 20036 
(202) 822-8405 

IEL is a non-profit organization dedicated to collabo- 
rative problem-solving strategies in education, and 
among education, human services and other sectors. 
The Institute's programs fcxus on leadership devel- 
opment, cross-sector alliances, demographic analyses, 
business -education partnerships, school restructur- 
ing, and programs concerning at-risk youth. 

Joining Forces 

Janet E. Levy, Director 
Sheri Dunn, Project Associate 
Robin Kimbrough. Project Associate 
400 North Capitol Street 
Suite 379 

Washington, DC 20001 
(202) 393*8159 

Joining Forces promotes collaboration between edu- 
cation am! social welfare agencies on behalf of children 
are! families at risk. Information is aviiilable on strate- 
gies and programs for successful collaboration. 

National Alliance of Business (NAB) 

Center for Excellence in Education 
Esther Schaefer, Senior Vice President and Executive 
Director 

Terri Bergman, Director. Program Activities 
12111 New York Avenue N.W. 
Suite 71K) 

Washington, DC 20005 
(202) 289-2JW8 

NAB seeks to help build a quality workforce for 
America that will provide business with highly quali 
lied, job ready workers, The Alliance carries out its 
mission by working with private empkiyers and 
through public/private partnerships. 

National Alliance of Pupil Services Organizations 

Rhonda Tafley 

c/o APA lYactice Directorate 
1200 17th Street, NW 
Washington DC 20036 
(202) 331-8769 

NAPSO is a coalition of national professional organi- 
zations whose members provide a variety of remedial, 
supportive and preventive services required to assist 
children to benefit fully from their education. 

National Assembly of National Voluntary Health ami 
Social Welfare Organizations, Inc. 

Gordon A, Raley. Executive Director 

Kae G. Dakin. Director of Membership Services 

1319 F Street, N.W.. Suite 60! 

Washington, DC 200O4 

(202) 347-2080 
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The National Assembly is an association of national 
voluntary human service oipan ; zations that work 
together to advance the mission of each agency ami 
the human service sector as a whole. The Assembly 
facilitates organizational advocacy for public policies, 
programs ami resources winch are responsive to 
human service organisations and those they serve. 

National Association of Comties (NACo) 

Michael L. Benjamin, Associate Legislative Director 
Marikm Falhs, Research Associate 
140 First Street. N.W. 
Washington, DC 20001 

NACo, the only national organization* representing 
county government in the US, serves as a national 
advocate for county concerns and assists in finding 
innovative methods for meeting challenges counties 
face. In human services, NACo s mission is to aid in 
developing programs designed to encourage self-sup- 
port, self-reliance, strengthened family life, and the 
protection of children ami adults. 

National Conference of State Legislatures (NCSL) 

William T, Pound, Executive Director 
Candace Komig, Group Director 
Human Services Department 
1560 Broadway 
Suite 700 

Denver, CO 80202-5140 
(303) 830-2200 

NCSL serves the legislators and staffs of the nation's 
50 states, its commonwealths and territories. NCSL 
is a nonpartisan organizatkm with three objectives: 1) 
to improve the quality and effectiveness of state legis- 
latures; 2) to foster interstate communication and 
cooperation; and 3) to ensure states a strong and 
cohesive voice in the federal system. The Children. 
Youth, and Families Program of NCSL offers an infor- 
mation clearinghouse, research assistance, technical 
assistance, and publications on state policy issues vital 
to children and families. 

National Governors' Association (NBA) 

Evelyn Ganzglass, Director, Training and 

Employment Program 
Linda McCart, Director, Consortium for the Imple- 
mentation of the Family Support Act (APWA, NACO. 
CCSSO, and NGA) 

Susan Traiman, Director. Education Program 
444 North Capitol Street 
Suite 250 

Washington. DC 20001 
(202) 624-5300 

NGA, representing the Governors of lite ?*, .aates 
and the territories, seeks to influence the shape and 
implementation of national policy and to apply creative 
.adership to the solution of state problems. NGA 
provides assistance to Governors and their staffs in 
the areas of education, st>cial services, employment 
training, and health policy through research, publica- 
tions, conferences, and consultation. 
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National League of Cities (NIC) 

John E. Kyle. lYcgvct Director 
1301 Pennsylvania Avenue. N.W. 
Washington. DC MM 

The NLC represents M«*i cities directly and 
15.UU0 cities and towns through 49 states municipal 
leagues. It serves as an advocate for its members in 
Washington, DC; provides training and technical 
assistance to municipal officials; and undertakes 
research and policy analysis on issues of importance 
to the nation's cities, The Project on Children and 
Families in Cities is an onginng effort to encourage 
ami assist local officials in meeting the needs of children 
and families, 

national School Boards Association 

Thomas A Shannon. Executive Director 
Ilulip A, Smith. CommumcalKms Director 
1680 Duke Street 
Alexandria, VA mm 
(703) H3H-6722 

The National School Boards Association is a nut -for- 
profit organization with four bask objectives to: I ) 
advance the quality of education in the nations public 
elementary and secondary scIkxjIs, 2) provide infor- 
mational services and management training programs 
to k>cal school board members. 3) represent the inter- 
est of school boards before Congress, federal agen- 
cies, and the courts, and 4) strengthen kxal citizen 
control of the sctoxris whereby education policy is 
determined by school boards directly accountable to 
the community. 

National Youth Employment Coalition (NYEC) 

Linda R. Laughlin, Executive* Director 
19)1 Broadway. Room 1111 
New York. NY HMKto 
(212) 84IMH34 

NYEC, a nonprofit membership organization, has 
existed since 11*79 to increase and promote opportu- 
nities for the education, employment, and training of 
disadvantaged youth. Through a range of activities 
aimed at disseminating information, monitoring legisla- 
tion, providing technical assistance, and promoting 
collaborative efforts, the Coalition brings together HO 
member organizations concerned with youth employ 
ment. 



Untied Sates Conference of Mayors 

J, Thomas Cochran, Executive Director 
Laura Dekoven Waxman, Assistant Executive 

thrector 
1620 Eye Street N.W. 
Washington, I>C 2(KXHi 
(202) 293-7330 

Founded in 1932, the U.S. Conference of Mayors is 
the official nonpartisan organization of the more than 
yt JU cities with a population of 30.UUU or more. Each city 
ts represented in the Conference by its chief elected 
oflxiai the Mayor. The principal role uf the Conference 
of Mayors is to aid the development of effective national 
urban policy, to serve as a legislative action force in 
federal-city relations, to ensure that federal policy 
meets urban needs, and to provide Mayors with leader 
ship and management tools of value to their cities. 

Wider Opportunities for Women (WOW) 

Cynthia Marano, Executive Director 
1325 (i Street N.W. 
iA)wer Level 
Washington. I>C mm 
V&U) 638-3143 

WOW is a national women's employment organiza- 
tion which works to achieve equality of opportunity 
and economic independence for women. WOW coordi- 
nates the Women's Work Force Network, connecting 
450 kicai empkiyment and training programs and serv- 
ing 3CXMKX) women each year. WOW s resources 
include program models and technical assistance 
guides related to combining literacy and enipbyment 
training for single mothers. 

William T. Grant Foundation 

Commission on Wort, Family ami Citizenship 

Harold Howe II, Chairperson 
Samuel Halperin, Study Director 
Atelia 1. Melaville, Senior Associate 
KKIl Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Suite 301 

Washington. DC BHttfi 
(202) 775-9731 

'l"he Grant Commisskm has issued two major reports 
and two dozen background and information papers on 
the special needs of the Forgotten Half, the approxi- 
mately 20 million young peopk* between the ages of 16 
ami 24 not likely to pursue a college education. The 
Comm,sskm's office works to implement the return* 
mendatkins of both reports, and to improve the sch(x>l 
to-work transition of the Forgotten Half by raising public 
and scholarly awareness, building coalitions, sharing 
informatkm, consulting, and providing tochnkral assis 
tance to federal, state, and other pnlk-y makers. 
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